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THE PURIFICATION OF ORESTES 



The misfortunes of the house of Atreus played so important 
a part in Greek mythology and furnished the ancient drama- 
tists with so many tragic plots that it is not surprising to find 
them taking a prominent place in the work of the minor artists 
of Greece. The vase painters in particular seized upon the 
various episodes of the story as striking subjects for the deco- 
ration of their vases, and no inconsiderable number of these 
paintings have come down to modern times. The story of the 
flight of Orestes to Delphi pursued by the Furies seems to 
have been especially popular in antiquity, and Roscher in his 
Lexikon (III, cols. 979-984) records no less than thirty-four 
ancient monuments upon which some portion of this incident 
is portrayed. There is, however, one part of this story which 
apparently received scant attention from ancient artists, namely 
the purification of Orestes at Delphi by Apollo through the 
sacrifice of a pig. This freed him of blood-guiltiness, if not 
from the pursuit of the Furies. The incident is referred to by 
Aeschylus in the Eumenides in the following words (11. 270- 
273): 

Ppit^ei yap at/xa icat fjuapatveraL X^P^^> 
firfTpoKTOvov fiLao'/Jia 8* IkttXvtov ttcXci • 
TTOTaiViov yap ov Trpos lorta Oeov 
^OL^ov KaOapfJiOLS yjXaOrj xoipOKTOvoi^. 

No ancient monument so far as I have been able to discover 
has yet been published which exactly represents this purifica- 
tion through the sacrifice of a pig. The nearest approach to 
it is a scene on a vase from Lower Italy, now in the Louvre, 
which has been known since 1841 and repeatedly published ^ 
(Fig. 1). Upon a stand placed on a two-stepped base rests 

1 See the list given by Hauser in Furtwangler and Reichhold's Griechische 
Vasenmalerei, Series II, Text, p. 330, Note 2. The latest and best repro- 
duction, to which my attention was called by Professor Chase, is ibid., pi. 120, 4. 

American Journal of Archaeolog-y, Second Series. Journal of the akq 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XV (1911), No. 4. ^^^ 
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the omphalos covered with the agreiion, in front of which sits the 
nude Orestes, sword in hand. Before him are three Furies, 
near whom is the ghost of Clytaemnestra rising from the 
ground and pointing her finger at her guilty son. Behind 
Orestes stands Apollo holding with his extended right hand a 
pig above the head of Orestes while with his left hand he 
grasps a small olive tree. At the right stands Artemis. In 
the field above is what seems to be a shield. Hauser, who 




Figure 1. — Purification of Orestes (vase in the Louvre). 

discusses the vase at some length,^ thinks that the painter had 
in mind a scene which he had beheld upon the stage, and 
argues that this painting is evidence for the production of the 
Humenides of Aeschylus in Southern Italy as early as 430 B.C., 
at which time he dates the vase. But be that as it may, Apollo 
is not slaying the pig. Apparently the animal has already 
been killed, and its blood allowed to run down upon Orestes 
instead of merely wetting his hands. ^ The blood of the pig 

1 Ibid. Text, pp. 330-383. 

2 See Apol. lihod., Argonautica, IV, 704 ff.; K. O. Miiller, Emneniden^ 
pp. 146 f. ; and particularly Roscher, Lexikon^ III, col. 979, with the biblio- 
graphy there given. 
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atones for the blood shed by the murderer, just as in the 
Iphigenia m Tauris of Euripides Iphigenia takes lambs with 
her on her pretended errand of purification 

fjiva-apbv iKviij/w} 

In the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania there is 
an Etruscan mirror hitherto unpublished upon which the 
purification of Orestes is better represented (Fig. 2). This 
mirror was bought in Perugia in 1893 and presented to the 
Museum by Mr. Fairman Rogers. It is in rather poor condi- 
tion, but the design upon it can be made out without difficulty. 
Its genuineness is beyond question. The mirror is nearly round. 
Its width is 18.8 cm., and its length 20 cm., being prolonged 
at the lower part where a metal handle 5.7 cm. long is attached. 
This handle consists of two thin plates of bronze fastened by 
three rivets to a tang projecting from the mirror proper. In 
antiquity this was probably covered with another handle of 
some perishable material. There are two small breaks. On 
the right a piece about 7 cm. long is missing near the rim ; 
and near the left side is another small break about 1.5 cm. 
long. Neither of them interferes with the design, which except 
in a few details can be made out everywhere. 

In the centre with his right knee resting on the ground is 
a nude man. In his right hand he holds a short two-edged 
sword, while his left arm is thrown around the omphalos. His 
body is turned to the right, but he is looking back over his 
shoulder at a male figure standing behind him. Beside his 
face is his name written retrograde, as are all the inscriptions 
on the mirror, ^f^CjV i-^- urste or Orestes. Behind him, 
nude to the waist, is the second male figure. A himation is 
wound about his hips and hangs in folds about him. In his 
raised left hand he holds by the hind leg, above the head of 
Orestes, a pig which he is about to slay with the knife in his 
right hand. Above him, enclosed in a rectangular frame, is 
his name Vv/'l A ^i>^^^ or Apollo. The objects beneath his feet 
are evidently intended for rocks. 

Facing Apollo, on the other side of Orestes, is a female figure 

lEur., /. r., 1223 f. 
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somewhat injured. She is standing upon a rock and her 
drapery hangs in folds about her. She wears the chiton and 
possibly also the himation, but has no distinguishing attribute. 




Figure 2. — Purification of Orestes (mirror in Philadelphia). 

Her left hand hangs by her side, but her right is extended and 
takes hold of the pig which Apollo is about to sacrifice. Her 
name is written above and to the left of her head ^S/f^Wi^ 
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that is, metua. This name apparently does not occur else- 
where. The figure would naturally represent Artemis ; or the 
ghost of Clytaemnestra, as on the vase in the Louvre ; or a 
Fury. The lack of attributes, as well as the name, seems to 
exclude Artemis ; and the Etruscan forms of Clytaemnestra 
according to Roscher (^Lexikon^ Vol. II, col. 1232) are Oluthu- 
mustha^ Clutumsta^ Olutmsta^ or Clutumita. It is likely, there- 
fore, that the figure is intended for a female demon or Fury 
called in Etruscan Metua^ and that she is trying to interfere to 
prevent the sacrifice.^ 

Behind Apollo, seated on a pile of rocks, is another female 
iigure which at first sight appears to be nude. Traces of her 
chiton are, however, visible at the neck and on her left arm. 
She is looking up towards Apollo. The serpent wound about 
her right arm and the expression of her face are sufficient to 
identify her as a Fury. It should be noted that she has no 
serpents in her hair. In front of her face, enclosed in a frame- 
work, is her name in four letters Q\/[AO^ vanth, Vanth is well 
known as an Etruscan divinity of the lower world, and it is not 
surprising to find her appearing here as a Fury. 

The omphalos has its usual elliptical shape and is covered 
with fillets crossing at right angles, perhaps the agrenon. It 
stands upon a flat rock, which together with the other rocks is 
no doubt intended to indicate the character of the place where 
the scene is laid. That this was Delphi the presence of the 
omphalos makes certain. 

The whole design is surrounded by a carefully drawn border 
H cm. wide consisting of an alternating palmette and lotus bud 
pattern which comes to an end on either side of the handle. 
Beneath the figures is a band of hatched triangles 1.1 cm. wide 

1 Professor 0. A. Danielsson, of the University of Upsala, suggests in a letter 
to me the possibility of connecting metua with metvia. The latter appears twice 
as a woman's name on Etruscan mirrors. In one case the accompanying figure 
is clearly intended for Medea ; in the other three dancing women are repre- 
sented, named Turan, Beciie^ and Metvia. (See Korte, Etrus. Spieg. V, p. 117, 
INote 3 ; and Deecke in Roscher's Lexikon, II, col. 2943.) He writes, '' Metua 
iind *metva sind aber lautlich und orthographisch ziemlich gleichartige Formen, 
nnd *metva und metvia konnten sich moglicherweise wie 6ana : 6ania u. a. ver- 
halten : also metua = metvia F" Bat he adds, "Dies ist aber eine Hypothese 
aiif die ich selbst sehr wenig gebe." 
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below which is a fish, perhaps a sturgeon. On either side of it 
are the tails of dolphins as if in the act of diving. On the 
front of the mirror a bead moulding runs around the edge ; and 
a palmette design 4.5 cm. high is placed at 
the base of the handle (Fig. 3). 

The drawing of this mirror is good. The 
treatment of the hair in particular is free and 
natural and shows more than ordinary skill. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to reproduce it 
accurately in a drawing. The style, as well 
as the character of the letters in the inscrip- 
tions, dates the mirror in the fourth century 
Figure' 3 — Pal- ^'^' Whether the scene was inspired directly 
METTE ON Handle by the tragic stage it is impossible to say ; 
OF Mirror. (Scale but if Hauser's arguments hold good for the 
^'^■^ vase in the Louvre they may perhaps apply to 

this mirror. At least it is an important addition to the num- 
ber of Etruscan mirrors engraved with Greek myths, and an 
interesting illustration of a passage in the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus not otherwise so closely reproduced. 

William N. Bates. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 




